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the poet's writings which appeared during his 
lifetime and a second list of works, correspond- 
ence, biographies, etc., which have appeared 
since his death. "While laying no claim to com- 
pleteness this forms a valuable guide for the 
general reader to the Schiller literature of 
the century. The book is further provided 
with an index of names. 

John Preston Hobkins. 
Princeton University. 



Castelvetro's Theory of Poetry, by H. B. 
CHABJ.TON. Manchester, University PresB, 
1913. 8vo., xv + 221 pp. 

It is gratifying to point out that the first 
impression one receives on opening this volume 
is not wholly borne out by an entire reading. 
The preface notes the lack of a "book that 
deals with Oastelvetro fully and individually." 
It takes some time to realize that the author 
has no intention of filling that gap. He has not 
been interested in Castelvetro's personality or 
biography. So with Muratori's old article be- 
fore him, he found it unnecessary to consult 
Cavazzuti's L. Castelvetro (Modena, 1903) of 
which he by chance had heard and the older 
studies of Vivaldi and Capasso, which it would 
seem he did not know. 1 Much less did he go 
back to Sandonnini's biography of Bologna, 
1882 and to that of Ploncher, Conegliano, 
1878. His neglect of these biographical studies 
is in a sense defensible. But the justification 
is not so apparent when we pass over to the 
theoretical field itself. Mr. Charlton does in- 
deed know Spingarn, Saintsbury and Fusco. 
Some credit, however, was still due to Croce, 
and it is incredible that the author's interest 
in Renaissance esthetics should not have 
brought to his notice Trabalza's Storia della 
grammatica italiana (Milano, 1908), of which 
one of the specific pretensions was to analyze 

1 Vivaldi, Una polemica del '500, etc., Napoli, 
1891; Capaaso, Note critiche su la polemica tra U 
Caro e il Oastelvetro, Napoli, 1897, not to mention 
articles by Cavazzati and Bertoni in the Qiornale 
Storico. 



exhaustively Castelvetro's Giunte. It cannot 
be urged that this philological aspect of Castel- 
vetro is irrelevant to the author's subject, in- 
asmuch as the Aristotelian commentary finds 
perhaps its most interesting supplement in this 
grammatical work, for which, as well as for 
his general subject, Mr. Charlton has still to 
consult the articles of Bertoni on Barbieri and 
Castelvetro (Modena, 1905, and in Giorn. 
Stor.). The same deficiency occurs in the 
treatment of various questions of detail: no 
comparison of Castelvetro with Lessing, for in- 
stance, in regard to the doctrine of Ut pictura 
poesis, should neglect Professor Howard's ad- 
mirable article of that title in PM.L.A., 1909.* 
In one other respect also Mr. Charlton has 
taken too much for granted. It is a fact 
patently obvious to any student of Italian cul- 
ture anterior to the nineteenth century, that, 
in Italian to a greater extent than in any other 
modern language, the chaos of philosophical 
terminology resulting from the break-up of the 
scholastic categories requires constant watch- 
fulness and ingenuity of criticism. Many 
Italian terms are constantly recurring in ordi- 
nary writing in their technical uses, and con- 
versely the commoner meanings occasionally 
intrude into otherwise technical discourse. Mr. 
Charlton shares with a great number of stu- 
dents of Italian excessive negligence of this 
fact. To cite one or two conspicuous examples : 
Castelvetro's definition of the function of criti- 
cism as "insegnare bene e dirittamente com- 
porre poemi," and as teaching "a comporre 
convenevolmente o a giudicare dirittamente i 
poemi composti" (p. 23) does not mean "to 
compose fittingly and to judge compositions 
directly," "to teach well and directly to com- 
pose poems." Mr. Charlton's confusion of di- 
ritto with diretto is apparent, diritio retaining 
its ordinary sense of 'right.' Castelvetro (p. 
17) finds the essence of painting " nell'evidente- 
mente rassomigliare." This statement does not 

' A curious exploitation of this notion appears in 
a sonnet of Brigida Bianchi, reprinted by Moland, 
Moliere et la comtdie italienne, Paris, 1867, p. 362: 
Poesia 6 pittura eh'e loquace, 
E se pittura 6 poesia eh'e muta, 
Merta f ede chi parla e non chi tace. 
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demonstrate that he would not include paint- 
ing " amongst the fine arts " nor that " to him 
its end is photographic reproduction." He is 
thinking of evidenza in its technical sense of 
' clarity to the auditor or beholder,' not in the 
sense of 'precision' or 'completeness.' The 
treatment of the word ingegno is very impor- 
tant since it is constantly associated with the 
problem of the conscious and unconscious, the 
intuitional and logical in art. Castelvetro, in 
the passages quoted (pp. 22, 27, 28, etc.), is 
using the word accurately in its technical mean- 
ing of the faculty which consciously uses means 
to ends, including what we would now com- 
monly describe as analytic acuteness, or pene- 
tration (aptitudo inquirendi, says Saint 
Thomas). In Mr. Charlton's rendering of the 
word as " genius," the precision of Castelvetro's 
thought vanishes and with it some of the co- 
gency of Mr. Charlton's exposition. We cite 
these examples in no carping spirit, but simply 
to call to Mr. Charlton's attention a problem 
to which he seems generally indifferent. 8 

The figure of Castelvetro, as we have seen, 
appears in very definite outlines in the various 
works which we have cited and which Mr. 
Charlton neglects. Does this new volume 
modify the picture in any essential? Surely 
we have in chapters II-X a sober and acute 
analysis of the esthetics of Castelvetro's poetics 
more convenient than the treatises of Spingarn 
and Croce, more purely expository than that 
of Fusco, and in completeness equal to Tra- 
balza's outline of the argument of the Giunta. 
Here, already, is sufficient justification for the 
volume. Perhaps there is no other. In esthetic 
theory Castelvetro's originality as regards his 
immediate contemporaries has been pointed 
out: he was one of the few to propound the 
hedonistic as opposed to the didactic function 
of poetry; he had a clearer view of the real 
intent of Aristotle's Poetics than most of his 
age. In Aristotelian criticism he made the dis- 
covery of the two aspects of the term ' imita- 
tion' in the Poetics; he divined the full im- 
port of Aristotle's statement of the relation of 

* This is not meant to apply to literary terminology, 
where the author treats extensively such words as 
verosimile, imitaeione, etc. 



poetry to history, of which Aristotle himself 
was unaware. Some of his textual emenda- 
tions leave him unequalled in this field down 
to the time of Butcher. Thus far he figures 
permanently in the history of scholarship. 
Spingarn meanwhile has shown his positive in- 
fluence on a tendency toward retrogression : the 
development of the dramatic unity of place. It 
has remained for Croce, and — in spite of Mr. 
Charlton (p. 173) — for Fusco to show, in the 
footsteps of Vico and Antonio Conti, the 
philosophical incoherence of Castelvetro's es- 
thetic system, his obliviousness to the expressive 
function of art, his bewilderment in dealing 
with the question of " fantasia " and " verita," 
his pursuit of subtlety of detail to the sacrifice 
of fundamental principles, his fluctuating cri- 
teria of criticism. On this background assur- 
edly Castelvetro the philologist looms large. 
Trabalza does not overstate when he says that 
"for breadth of research and method," Cas- 
telvetro is " the most complete grammarian not 
only of the Sixteenth Century but of the whole 
period anterior to modern philology " (op. cit., 
p. 188) . He insisted on the phonetic and com- 
parative method in etymology, on the impor- 
tance of accent; he discovered the principle of 
analogy in morphology, demonstrated empiric- 
ally the existence of Vulgar Latin, definitely 
establishing it as the basis of Romance philology 
and working out categories of treatment that 
come down practically unchanged to Diez and 
Meyer-Liibke. All this in general, quite aside 
from discoveries of detail.* 

It results that Castelvetro's significance as a 
philologist is far preponderant over his value 
as an esthetician, and in so far as Mr. Charlton, 
even in his chapter on the biography, has com- 
pletely ignored this aspect of the subject, he has 
signally failed to deal with Castelvetro "in- 
dividually and fully." On the other hand he 
has rescued several traits of Castelvetro's es- 
thetics well worth stressing. It was worth while 
to enlarge on Spingarn's passing reference to 

•Castelvetro's discovery of the etymology of the 
Bomance future was anticipated by the Spaniard 
Lebrija; but his proof has been improved by the 
moderns only in abundance of comparative illustra- 
tion. 
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the democratic import of Castelvetro's concept 
of poetry, and to credit the latter warmly with 
his rejection of the imitation of classic texts; 
just as it is valuable to have in this detailed 
exposition the fuller treatment of many points 
— the theory of difjiculte vaincue, the dickering 
with the notion of verisimilitude, various pre- 
ferences such as of the particular to the uni- 
versal, etc. — which did not fall within the 
perspective of Croce and Spingam 

If, in calling attention to the very real value 
of chapters II-X, we exclude XI-XII, it was 
because the latter contain Mr. Charlton's own 
criticism of Castelvetro. And here we must 
distinguish. It was surely laudable in the 
author to be chary of personal dogmatism; yet 
dogmatism is often, even when mistaken, an 
incisive weapon of criticism. At any rate, Mr. 
Charlton's eclecticism is not as yet fully self- 
conscious. To me it seems that in this matter 
of esthetics we must either use the category 
" beauty " or else we must abandon it. There 
is no middle ground between it and the theory 
of expression on which to build a composite 
system. To be sure, on whichever side we stand, 
we may chance to hit on some specks of truth, 
and Mr. Charlton, with one leg in each camp, 
hits on a good many. But after all, every 
vicious method lives precisely by its virtues. 
Mr. Charlton, for instance, is willing to 
meet Castelvetro on the preceptual ground of 
"beauty." He is willing to refute Aristotle 
with Buskin. We find aid to creation, he says, 
"in the maintenance of a current of ideas" 
rather than in "a specific technical cyclo- 
paedia." And so far admirable. But again 
he says : " Nobody believes now, that the poet 
is just a man as other men. . . . The artist 
has in him some sparks of divine inspiration 
. . . and needs somewhat of the gustation 
of the gods." Is not the one state of mind the 
satire of the other? They both alternate to a 
certain extent throughout these chapters. 

Mr. Charlton's orientation is in the direc- 
tion of a scholarship that is fruitful. It still 
lacks perfection of research method and defi- 
niteness of critical aim. 



A. A. Livingston. 



Columbia University. 



GOETHE, WILHELM MEISTERS THEA- 

TRALISCHE SENDUNG 
Goethes Werke. Herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der Grossherzogin Sophie von Sachsen, 51. 
und 52. Band. Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus 
N achfolger, 1911. iv + 311 ; iv + 301 pp. 
Goethe. Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sen- 
dung. Nach der Schulthess'schen Abschrift 
herausgegeben von Hahby Maync. Stuttgart 
und Berlin, J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger, 1911. xl + 416 pp. 
Goethe. Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sen- 
dung. Nach der Schulthess'schen Abschrift 
zum ersten Male herausgegeben von Hahby 
Mayno. Mit fiinf Bildnissen und funf 
Faksimiles. Stuttgart und Berlin, J. G. 
Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1911. 
8 + 410 pp.* 

When the bulk of Goethe's letters and papers 
became accessible to scholars upon the death of 
Walther von Goethe in 1885, it was hoped that 
the long-lost Urfaust and Urmeister would 
again come to light. Neither of these hopes 
was at that time fulfilled — Goethe had evi- 
dently destroyed the earlier manuscripts after 
the Faust and the Lehrjahre in their published 
form had been completed. In the year 1887, 
however, a copy of the Urfaust, made by Frau- 
lein von Gochhausen, was discovered among 
her papers, and now finally, after the lapse of 
another quarter of a century, the Urmeister 
comes to light, in a copy made by another 
friend of Goethe's, Barbara Schulthess of 
Zurich, and her daughter. Goethe's old habit 
of allowing unpublished pieces to circulate in 
manuscript among his friends has also in this 
case preserved for posterity the original ver- 
sion of one of his masterpieces. 

Like the Urfaust, the Urmeister had lain for 
a century among family papers, until by chance 
it was submitted to Gustav Billeter, a Zurich 
teacher, who discovered its import. 1 Eventu- 
* In the following review the above editions are 
cited, respectively, as (1), (2), and (3). 

1 Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendvng. 
Mitteilungen ilber die wiedergefundene erste Fassung 
von Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren von Dr. Gustav 
Billeter. Zurich, 1910, vii + 127 pp. 



